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Here is the use and end of a gos inistry, whic 7, bide Ried ks , 
sin adhe nen & ane ea which | ning. ‘The man and his sons had sought them to no 
: ‘ ceiv an, but of God; ; at whie >; and af »y hi ( 
The Journal of our deceased friend Thomas Scat-| . ived in secret De ae 0 be ta: ayn Me hich purpose ; and after they had been lost four days, his 
TS ro is received in secret, quict retirement, revives in meet-| wife came to me, and, in a great deal of grief, cried 
tergood having been recently published, its instruc-| ings and families, and commandment is giv = ‘ al of grief, cried, 
5 ; gs an De imandment ts given to pro-{ “QO Lord! master Roberts, we are undone ! My hus- 
tive contents have renewed in my mind desires that} claim it abroad. ‘Therefore, as a beloved younger | band and I must go a begging in our oldage! We 
. ; 3 < ¢ » 
. > fai sok _| sister in the work, I charge and counse ’ e , : a a 
I might be found more faithful to the work and ser cone aks ’ ie ! counsel thee to give | have lost all our cows. My husband and the boys 
af a , re : Ing, mec es. en prayer, and may | have been round the country, and ean hear nothing 
- -lthy God and mine give thee wisdom in all things, to , ’ , i . ’ 
much devoted. He was a remarkable instance of; ,.; ¥ iat Valve ae ie gs, to }of them. I'll down on my bare knees if you'll stand 
na baa tn tancelod s # tn 4 18 in and out belore the people. Let no one despise | our friend!’ I desired she should not be in such an 
submission to the aposto ic injune tion: to do goo 9 thy vouth,—vneither do thou let in discouragement avonyv | t | | m 
a. oe 7 yuu g agony, and told her she should not down on her 
to be rich in good works; ready to distribute, wil-|from this quarter ; but in humility and reverence, | knees to me; but I would gladly help them in what 
e ‘p . . s ‘ « 
seek for a qualification, to say, Here at . . ots 
1 ‘ ’ ys ream I, Lord,|I could. « { know,” said she, « you are a good man 


: . | first prepare and then send me, . " 
reat care to watch for the right time to engage In Ee and God will hear your prayers.’ I desire thee 
g o 6 a ree ar | I : y . I ) ° y 

said I, to be still and quiet in thy mind ; parhaps thy 


the service of his Divine Master ; often experiencing EXTRACT FROM MEMOIRS OF JOHN husband or sons may hear of them to-d if not, let 
‘ sons may he: lem to-day ; Hl not, le 


{ believe, the truth of the declaration of the evangelli- ROBERTS. Lh husband y 
; : ; Bh ; y husband get a horse, and come to me to-morrow 
cal prophet, Isaiah, that when “ He shall open, none The following is part of a discource which took morning as soon as he will: and I think, if it please 
p ; 5) os wn HY > « <, sase 
place between John Roberts and the bishop of Glou- God, togo with him to seek them. ‘The woman 
seemed transported with joy, crying, * Then we 
shall have our cows again.” Her faith being se 
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vice of a Master, to whom he through life was so 


ling to communicate ;”’ and manifested by example 


shall shut, and when he shall shut, none shall open.” 
He was often led into sympathy with those under | cester. 
sorrow and affliction, and was favored to minister to Bishop. So, John, you are come. Tis well; I 

strong, brought the greater exercises on me, with 


want some more discourse with you. ) 
| strong cries to the Lord, that he would be pleased lo 


their consolation and comfort; being furnished by ; 
Parson Hall. An’t please you my lord, let me} 


i , rot Tor —~ 1 iF at) ry ~ > | bp ° . ° a 4 

that Light which never deceives, with a sense of the dieowieved tins. feats me instrumental in his hands, for the help of 
: iti F individuals : — the poor family , ariv @ 

state and condition of individuals and of meetings. P. H. "Tis a great pity such men as you should | |), poor family. In the morning early comes the 
jold man. ‘In the name of God,’ says he, which 


He travelled in Truth’s service in this country and | have the light, sight and knowledge of the Scriptures; | J 
|}way shallwe goto seek them?” J, being deeply 


in England; and was removed from the ehurch mili- for the knowledge of the Scriptures hath made you iden . . : 
) }concerned in my mind, did not answer him till he 


tant to the church triumphant, the 24th day of the | ™- lhad thri ; 
° * * ° irice ; a > > s > * rare ‘ 
Fourth-month, 1814, in the 66th year of his age | J.R. Why should not I have the privilege of nis Ra £7] it; and then | answered, % In 
-m¢ ‘ e 00 e< s ave.— . 2 : . > name , seek : 79 
’ ’ ’ buying the Scriptures for my money, as well as thou |. ; tle would go to seek them ;”" and 
said, before I was well aware, “ We will go to 


As I doubt not there are many in whose minds he} or any other man? But you priests, like the Papists | yg 2 
lives in lively remembrance, I have thought this brief | would have us laymen kept in ignorance, that we | | almsbury, and at the horse fair we shall find 
inight pin our faith on your sleeves ; and so the blind it oat When I had spoken the words, I was much 
lead the blind till both fall into the ditch. But if the | nen lest they should not prove true, It was 
; we knowledge of the Seriptures hath made me mad, the | very early and the first man we saw, L asked him if 
feel commissioned to sound the call, “ Return, re- | knowledge of the sack-pot hath almost made thee | he had seen any stray milch cows thereabouts ?— 
pent and live,” I have believed an extract from one | mad; and if we two madmen should dispute about «What manner of eatile are they ?” said he. And 
of his Letters, written while from home, would af-| reliant: We bhould make ted workOT iL Bd as the man describing their marks and numbers, he told 
7 us there were some stood chewing their cuds in the 


ford encouragement to drooping minds, and might be | thou art an unworthy man, Lil not dispute with thee. | 1... fair ; but thinking thev bel 
| P. H. An’t please you, my love, he says I am | a ee pre POROmgee Mi PRRAR te 


notice of him would be acceptable; and as we have 
those-amongst us who, like him, I believe, at times 


profitably revived. J. M. | Seed: | the neighbourhood, he did not take particular notice 
Philad. 10th mo. Ist, 1814. | J. R. Wilt thou speak an untruth before thy lord jof them. When we came to the place, the old man 
« Many and various are the trials which such poor | bishop ? : found them to be his ; but suffered his transports of 
things as I am, separated from near and dear con- P. H. He did say I was drunk, my lord. Joy to rise so high, thatI was ashamed of his beha- 
: | viour ; for he fella hallooing, and threw up his mons 


nections, have to pass through, and they have a ten- Bish. What did you say, John? [Il believe von. 
dency to dip the mind into a feeling sympathy with My father repeating what he said before. the bish- 
and for those who have set out in the same blessed | op held up his hands, and, (smiling.) said, « Did you 
work. ‘I'he desire of my soul is, that thou, with all/ say so, John?” By w hich Hall pereeiving the bish- 
those who are called of our heavenly Father to labor | op did not incline to favor him, went away ina huff, 
in his vineyard, may keep steady to the work; for The bishop then directing his discourse to my father, 
blessed are they who keep their hands to the plough, | said, ‘John, [thought youdealt hardly with me to-day | 
looking and pressing forward, under the direction of | in telline me, before so many gentlemen, that U came 

their Holy Head and High Priest. These will meet) to your house in a Juda: Jike manner, and betrayed 


you hither to send you to prison; for if [ had not 
| 


| ler cap in the air several times, till he raised the 
}neluhbours out of their beds to see what was. the 
jmatier. ** Oh!’ said he, « Tharilost my cows four 
jor five days ago, and thought I never should see 
them again; and this honest neighbour of mine told 
me this morning, by his own fireside, nine miles off. 
that there I should find them and here I have them!” 
Chen goes up lis cap again. I begged of the poor 


ae ea Blas Ont Ae af 
man to be quict, and take his cows home and be 


with sufficient encouragement by the way; remem- hankfil 
' thanklul ; as inde “I L was, being reverently bowed 


ber then, dear child, the way to profit, Is to give thy- | done what I did, people would have reported me an ss 

seif wholly to the v rk, so will thy profiting appear! encourager of the Qu: kers.”” ; m my aeeren before the Lord, in that he was pleased 

to all; study to show thyself approved unto the Lord} J. R. Ifthey had, it would have been no dis- ot =e re of trath into my mouth, And the 

thy God, a work woman in his house and family that} credit to thee. tee Te aT his cattle home to the great jay of his 

need not he ashamed, rightly dividing the word of| Bishop. Come now, John, Vil burn your imiti ey 

Truth, unto which service thou art, beyond any | muses before your face. And now; Mr. Barnet, | emer enetrrer eeresreerurenrent 

doubt in my mind, called. Let not little acts of faith | have a mind to ask John le guest: John, I 5 ak 

and love, in the gospel of him who hath called thee} have heard M1. Bull sey strange things of vou; that]. Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the most 
. iformidable. Fame is seon found to be a sound, and 


and sanctified thee for his work, pass by undone ;| you can tell where to find any thing that ts lost as | 
for a cheerful surrender of thy will and faculties in | well as any ennnine man. But I desire to hear it 
little acts of obedience, will make way for more, so | from vour own mouth. It was about some cows 
wilt thou know thy day’s work keeping pace with | that a neighbour had lost, and could no where find | “ 

the day, and then thou mayst look forward to the ‘them till he applied to you. | ries, they often deliver them up, to end their lives une 
end, which crowns all, even a finishing of thy work J. R. If thou pleasest to hear me, I'll tell thee the jder her dominion, Want always struggles against 


and course with joy, and receive that crown, which | truth of that story. lidieness ; but want herself is often overcome, and 
is laid up in store for all such as love the Lord Jesus every hour shows the careful observer, those wha 


Bishop. Pray do; I shall believe you, John. 

, . . . > . - * , ‘ . , > , 

Christ, and do his will, Love retirement and read-} J. R. I had a poor neighbor who had a wife and | had rather live in ease than in plenty.—Johnson. 
i 


ing the holy Scriptures. ‘Treasure up such parts of | six children, and whom the chief men about us per- | prenpmenrs : 

them as foreibly strike thy mind, and then at seasons | mitted to keep six or seven cows upon the dia’ God sends the poor to try us ; as wellas he tries 
thou wilt witness the key of David handed to thee, | which were the principle support of the family, and them by being such: and he that refuses them a 
which will unlock thy little treasury, and open the} preserved them from becoming chargeable to the pa- little, outof the great deal that God has given him, 
mysteries with more enlargement for the help and|rish. One very stormy night the cattle were left in lays up poverty in store tor his own posterity— 
benefit of others who are ignorant and unlearned,— | the yard as usual, but could not be found in the mor | Penn. 


love a dream. Avarice andambition may be justly 
uspected of being privy confederates with idleness; 


or when they have lor a while, protected their vota- 
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From Kohl’s Travels in Scotland. 
EDINBURGH. 


At last every thing again grew light around us; so 
brilliantly light, indeed, that we seemed to have been 
travelling through some blank and sunless region of 
Space iota one constellation to another ; so dazzling 
was the brightness of every thing around me, as lea- 
ving the deck ness of the railway, I drove in a little 
minibus through the gas-light streets, the vallies and 
hills of Edinburgh. Whatever one may have read 
or heard of Edinburg, one cannot fail to be as much 
astonished as delighted by the unrivalled beauty of 
this town and its position, Edinburgh would be uni- 
versally acknowledged as the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque town in the world, if the envious fates had 
not denied it the advantage of a fine sheet of water, 
to which Edinburgh possesses no approximation. It 
enjoys all the beauties and attractions which can be 
afforded by every possible variety of hill and dale, 
mountain and valle y, rock and glen, but the charms 
of water scenery it does not possess. ‘The Frith of 
Forth is two miles off, and the little stream which 
trickles quietly along the northwest side of the town, 
and does not even claim the name of a river, but con- 
tents itself with the modest appellation of the Water 
of Leith, is the only approach to a river in its neigh- 
borhood. 

Edinburgh has been compared to Athens for the 
beauty of its appearance and position; and this re- 
semblance, together with the circumstance of its be- 
ing the centre of Scottish refinement, learning and 
culture, has conterred upon it the title of the Athens 
of the north. ‘he resemblance is indeed very stri- 
king. Athens, like Edinburgh, was a city of hills 
and valleys, and its Ilyssus was not probably much 
larger than the Water of Leith. Athens, like Edin- 


| 


burg, was an inland town, and had its harbor, Pyra- 
us, On the sea-coast. ‘The mountains near Edin- 


burgh, very much resemble those near Athens. 1 
have little doubt, however, that Athens is more hon- 
ored by being compared to Edinburgh, than Edin- 
burgh to Athens; for it is probable that the scenery 
and position of the northern, are more grand and 
striking in their beauty than those of the southern 
Athens. 

It had been my plan to set off immediately the 
next day, in order to take advantage of the toler: ably 
propitious weather, for a short tour in the Highl: inds, 
The beauty of Edinburgh, however, so delighted | 
and charmed me, that I could not re linquish the de- | 
sire of dedicating a few days to the study of this mag- 
nificent city. In order to have a correct idea of its 
appearance, the reader must imagine himself station- 
ed at that point which commands the best view of | 
the streets and houses, namely,the Castle Hill. This 
Castle Hill, a mass of trap rock descending perpen- 
dicularly on three sides, is admirably adapted by its 
form and he ‘ight, as well as by the w ride plain which 
it commands on every side, for the site of a castle ; 
and no doubt it was this hill which first attracted hu- | 
man inhabitants to this place. Upon one side it 
slopes off gradually into a long valley, which lies be- 
tween the Calton Hill on the one side, and the Salis- 
bury Craigs, with the lofty summit of Arthur’s Seat | 
on the othe r. In this valle *y,in which the base of 
the Castle Hill loses itself, lies the old palace of the 
Scottish kings, ** Holyrood House ;”’ while the prin- 
cipal street of the Old ‘Town, the High-street, runs 
straight along the valley, from the Castle Hill at one | 
end, to Holyrood House at the other. From the 
sides of High-street, right and left, diverge numbers 
of narrow little streets, called “ Closes,” which run 
up the sides of the rocks on either hand. These 

closes are generally scarcely wide enough for two 
to traverse them comfortably abreast; 
and as they are built of very high houses, and run up | 
the steep sides of the hills, the y present the appear- 
ance of deep narrow clefts hewn in the rocks. The | 
High-stieet with its innumerable and its 
\ouses of eight or nine stories, rising one above the 
other, forms the principal street of the antique part | 
of Edinburgh, whieh lies in the triangle formed by | 
the three hilis. Beyond the two hills, between which | 
it runs, lie two smaller valleys, diverging from Holy- 
rood House. ‘The part of the High-street imme di | 
ately in front of Holyrood house, is called the Ca- 
nongate, and ace ordingly the valley which runs north- 
ward behind the place, is the North Back of Canon- | 








passengers 





close Ss, 


» 


| Waterloo, 


‘| houses and narrow 


i burgh is destitute of water, 


| tle of the market- 


(on the city from almost every oo of view, the for- 


gate, and that which runs southward, the South Back | public may claim a share with us. 


of Canongate. The latter is connected with many 
old streets, the Cowgate, the Grass-market, &c., | 
which fill the valley ; and the former with the Fish- | 
market, and numbers of gardens, covering the val- 
ley north of the old town. 
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Beyond these two valleys lies the New ‘Town of 


Edinburgh, which has surrounded the old kernel of 
the city with a husk of great splendour and magni- 
tude. ‘The northern part of the New ‘Town is the 
largest and newest, and contains the handsomest and 
most fashionable streets and syuares of Edinburgh. 
Irom its prince ipal street, George street, one of the 
most imposing in Europe, a number of broad and 
cross streets run down to the valley of gardens, 
which separates the New from the Old ‘Town.— 
These handsome branch streets form a striking and 
picturesque contrast to the closes on the opposite 
side of the valley. Of the two hills I have mention- 
ed as forming a triangle with that of the Castle, one 
of them, the Calton Hill, belongs to the town, while 
the other, the Salisbury Craigs, has preserved all its 
original wildness and savage grandeur,  [t consists 
of a high, steep track-rock, with bare, sharp, almost 
perpendicular sides, and covered atthe top with a 
scanty grass, upon which a few flocks of sheep and 
goats are always feeding. 
great volcanic formation ts so wild that one naturally 
expects to see the roaring and heaving waters of a 
stormy ocean, boiling at its base, inste ad of the ele- 
gant squares and streets which spread far away at 
its feet. ‘The sombre and majestic summit of Ar- 
thur’s Seat is seen towering over almost all the 


| houses and streets of the city. 
The Calton Hill forms, as I have said, a part of | 
The Scotch have apparently design- | the hydrostatical bala 


the c ity itself. 
ed to cover it, like the Acropolis of Athens, with | 
monuments of their national heroes and poets, and | 
many of these are already completed. ‘There a 
hich monument something like a light-house, to the 
memory of Nelson; another to Playfair; another 
to Dugald Steward and another to the poet Burns, 
whose life would have been gladdened, and whose 
death postponed, by the posse ssion of but a quarter 
of the sum now devoted to this mone nt. But the 


Is 


most conspicuous object on the Calton Hill is the 
beginning of a great national monument, very much 
resembling the Parthenon, and intended to crown 
the hill, as the former does the Acropolis. ‘This 


monument dedicated to the memory of ms victors of 
has, however, been stopped at its com- 
mencement for want of money, and this is we irdly 
be wondered at, if it be true, as is said, that each of 
the ten or twelve columns now erected, cost a thou- 
sand pounds. 

Such is the plan of Edinburgh, and the points I 
have described are the most conspicuous in its varied 
and beautiful scenery. 
the effect of the whole, as we drove slowly through, | 
and contemplated the imposing and magnificent 


to 


streets of the Ne Ww a OW n, W hi ic h, althou ah rece Li ingu- out the construe tion of the tele Sc ope. 
\ler and uniform, are preserve «d from monotony by the 


continual rise and fall of the ground on which the y 
stand—the beautiful squares and gardens which di-| 
versily these stately lines of palaces—the gigantic 
streets of the Old Town, which 
though dirty and are in the highest 
of picture — and interesting—the dry valleys and 
with 
ul handsome bridges (for 


ruinous, 


beautiful gardens, over which are | 
though Edin- 
it is rich in bridges of the 
finest and most imposing kind,)—the life and anima- | 
tion of the streets above, and the | uusy stir and bus- 
places below—the architectural va- 
riety, be: ste aa interest the Grer Gothie, | 
and composite buildings, old and new, of every size, 
class, and merit—the three hills which look down 


chasms, filled 
arched large 


"?) 
al 


} 


of ‘Kk, 


tle 
} 
Isic 


tress-crowned (;: Hill, and the clond-topt or 
sun-clad summit of the majestic Arthur’s Seat ;—let 
the reader imagine all these various charms and beau- 
and he will vet have but a faint ideaof the at- 
lover of the by a 


‘ 


ut 


ties, 
tractions offered to a picturesque, 


as Walter 
Conclusion next week, 
| 
Hardly anything is given us for ourselves, but the 
But of all we 


[he appearance of this | 


| he soon made himsc! 
}and boldness of his at! 


call ours, we are most accountable to God, and the 
public, for our estates ; in this we are but stewards, 
| and to hoard up all to ourselves is great injustice, as 


well as ingratitude.— Penn. 
2 ee 





From the Edinburgh Review. 


THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE, 
GALILEO GALILEI. 

Galileo Galilei, born at Pisa in 1564, was deseend- 
‘ed from a patrician, though decayed family, some of 
whose members had filled high civic offices i in Flor- 
ence. He was originally destined for cominerce ; 
but his studious disposition and promising talents led 
this father Vincenzo Galilei to entertain visions of 
suecess in a liberal profession; and, at the age of 
seventeen, he was sent to the university of Pisa to 
study medicine. His taste for geometry is said to 
have been developed by accidentally overhearing a 
lesson given by the Abbe Ricci to his pupils, the pa- 
ges of “the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany. Ricci hap- 
pened to be a friend of Vincenzo Galilei; and on be- 
coming acquainted with the circumstance, and the 
progress already made by the young aspirant, ad- 
mitted him to his course, and encouraged him to 
persevere. ‘The study of Euclid was followed by 
Archimedes; and, afier some ineffectual attempts 
on the part of his father to recall him to his profes - 
sional studies, he was allowed to follow the bent of 
his genius. But Vicenzo, being burdened with a 
;numerous family, was unable to maintain his son at 
Pisa; he applied for a bursary, and was disappoint- 
ed ; and Galileo was compelled to leave the univer- 
| sity without taking his Doctor’s degree. 

Galileo’s first essays in science was a treatise on 
This production fell into 
| the hands of Guido | “yaldi, who forthwith conceiv- 
ed a friendship for the young author, and procured 
him the appointment of lecturer on mathematics at 
| Pisa, with a salary of sixty crowns. In this office 
f conspicuous for the freedom 
cks on the mechanical doc- 
trines of Aristotle,whereby he excited the suspicions 
and provoked the hatred of a strong party in the 
university. In 1591 he was appointed by the re- 





| public, again on the recommendation of Ubaldi, to 


the professorship o! 


mathematies at Padua, with a 


salary of 180 florins. At that time, it was the cus- 
tom (as it had been in the middle ages) to engage 


professors for a term of years. Galileo’s appointment 
was for six years; but when the first period of his 
engagement had e: |, he was reélected for an- 
other period of six yours, with an increased salary 


‘of 320 florins; and in 1606, he was a third time an- 
pointed, and his salary raised to 520° floriy His 
popularity by this time had become vo great, that his 


| audience could not be accommodated in the spacious 


Let the reader now imagine | 


| 
| 


degree | 


| turing to foreign princes. 


drive or walk through the siree ts of this beautiful | ; and in 
citv, ** Scotland’s darling Seat,’ 
| justly calls it. 


lecture rooms, ** and he was frequently obliged to 
adjourn to the open air.”’ 

In 1609, Galileo, from some obscure hints, found 
The instru- 
ment excited intense curiosity at Venice; and he 
| presented one to the senate, “ who acknowledged 
the present by a mandate, conferring on him for life 
his professorship at Padua, and ge nerously raising 
his salary from 520 to 1000 florins.’ In the 
following year he was induced, by offers from Cos- 
mo, Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, to return to his native 
state; and he took up his residence at [lorence, in 
the capacity of mathematician of the Grand Duke, 


| with a salary of 1000 florins, and with no official 


duty excepting that—which we may suppose would 
not press hard upon his leisure—of occasionally lec- 
This appointment Galileo 
continued to hold during the remainder of his life, 
enjoying the favor first of Cosmo, and afterwards of 
his suceessor, Ferdinand II., both of whom treated 


i him with distinetion; and used their influence with 
'the court of Rome to shield him from the persecu- 


tions which were raised against him by the church- 


/men, and the partizans of the Aristotelian philoso- 


phy . 
Being thus place! ina situation of independence, 
possession of uninterrupted leisure, Galileo 


a ‘voted himself with ardor to the study of philoso- 


| phy ; and it must be admitted, that if there be others 
to whom physical science is indebted for more pro- 
found investigations, and researches of greater dif- 
ficulty, there is, perhaps, no one whose writings have 
more contributed to its general progress, or whose 














name is associated with a greater number of brilliant 
discoveries. 

Galileo’s astronomical discoveries were the natur- 
al, it may be said the necessary, consequences of the 
invention of the telescope. With respect to the in- 
strument itself, it is not easy to pronounce with cer- 
tainty on the exact degree of merit he can claim in 
the invention. ‘The received story is, that while at 
Venice, in 1609, he heard accidentally of an insuru- 
ment having been constructed in Holland,which pos- 
sessed the property of causing distant objects to ap- 
pear nearer to the observer ; that on reflecting on the 
means by which this effect could be produced, he 
found, after a night’s consideration, the explanation 
in the principle of refraction: and that by applying 
two spectacle glasses of a particular kind to a leaden 
tube, he was immediately in possession of a teles- 
cope which magnified three times, According to 
this account Galileo, was a reinventor of the teles- 
cope. He himself claimed no other merit than that 
of divining the construction and improving the in- 
sttument. He affirms that he had never seen any 
of the Dutch telescopes ; and although, as remarked 
by Sir David Brewster, there is no reason to doubt 
his assertion, it appears from various evidence that 
more than one telescope had previously been brought 
from Holland to Italy ; whence it has been conceiv- 
ed to be quite possible that, without having actually 


independent. But whether his merit in the reinvention 
of the telescope be great or small, he is entitled 
beyound all question, to the honor of first applying 
itto the examination of the heavens; and displaying 


to the astonished gaze of mankind, new worlds and| work; but he was ignorant of the theory of the iso- 
wonders, of the existence of which, till that time no | chronism, which was first given by Huygens. 


one had formed a conception. 
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| 


seen the instrument, he may have received such in-| ’ 
formation with respect to its construction, as would | he remarked the extremely important fact of the 
render the discovery of the principle not altogether|isochronism of the pendulum; and being then en- | 





few evenings ; excepting perhaps, the phenomena of 
the solar spots, and the motions of Jupiter’s satellites 
which require time for their developement. Alter 
the invention of the telescope, they imply no great 
merit; and could not have long escaped observation, 
although Galileo had never lived. In fact, with the 
exception of the phases of Venus, and the triple 
appearance of Saturn, they were all claimed by other 
observers even in his own lifetime. Butin order to 
appreciate them correctly, we must go back to the 
period at which they were made; and consider them 
with reference to the ideas universally entertained by 
that age. In this light their importance assumes a 
very different character; and it will appear that to 
Galileo must be conceded the honor, not only of hav- 
ing made an immense addition to the existing knowl- 
edge of the heavens, but of having prepared men’s 
minds for the reception of the true theory of the 
universe, by beating down and overthrowing the pre- 
judices by which they had been kept enthralled for 
so many generations, 

The researches of Galileo, in some of the other 
parts of natural philosophy, were of more impor- 
tance than his telescopic discoveries. Since the 
days of Archimedes, no advance had been made in 
the theory of mechanics. In determining the law 


stands at the head of so many important discoveries, 
both in astronomy and mechanics, we may adinit 
the remark of his countryman Libri, that in science 
he was the master of Europe. 

The circumstances which entitle Galileo to be re- 
garded as a martyr of science, are the persecutions 
he sustained on account of his assertion of the 
earth’s motion; his trial, condemnation and impris- 
onment, by the inquisition ; and his constrained ab- 
juration, in his old age, of the Copernican doctrine, 
which it had been the principal business of his life 
to establish. ‘This episode in his history has been 
represented in very different colors by his biograph- 
ers ; some aseribing his persecution to the jealousy 
with which the Romish church had always been dis- 
posed to regard the propagation of physical knowl- 
edge ; while others have considered that it was pro- 
voked, if not altogether compelled, by his own. im- 
prudent conduct; which left the heads of the church 
no alternative but to reduce him to silence, or aban- 
don their pretensions to spiritual authority. Sir Da- 
vid Brewster has treated this subject with fairness 
and moderation. Lle is no apologist of the inquisi- 
tion ; yet, on perusing his narrative, we cannot fail 
to see that its conduct, in this particular case, was 
not without circumstances of palliation; and that 
of the acceleration of falling bodies, and thereby | Galileo himself, like many others who have had the 
laying the foundation of dynamies, Galileo gave it| credit of suffering for the cause of truth, had no 
an immense extension. While yet astudent at Pisa | small share in stirring up the persecution by which 
his last years were embittered. 
| Galileo had adopted the Copernican theory at an 
gaged in medical studies, he proposed to apply that | early period ; and as it was not the disposition of 
property as a means of ascertaining the rate of the | his mind long to cherish any opinion in silence,keen 
pulse. At amore mature age, he had an idea of | diseussions on the subject had taken place between 
making use of a pendulum as a regulator of clock- | himself and the Peripaticians during his residence at 
| Padua. Defeated in argument they invoked the aid 
of religion, and attempted to silence him by the aue 
{thority of Seriptures. ‘The heads of the church, 


vr 
’ I'he 
(so called) laws of motion, though they are not 


three ( 


The invention of the telescope was followed al-| distinetly enunciated, are virtually involved in the/ though disliking the innovation, were reluctant to 
most immediately, by a crowd of astronomical dis- | Te@8oning which he employs in his *“ Dialogues on | eommit themselves by a formal condemnation of the 


coveries, which, though, from our familiarity with 
them at the present day, they cease to be regarded 
with wonder, could not fail on their first announce- 
ment, to excite very great admiration and astonish- 
ment. ‘The first object he examined was the moon, 
whose rugged and irregular surface presenting so 
many points of resemblance to our own earth, sup- 
pliead him with arguments against the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the perfection, absolute smoothness, and 
incorruptible essence of the heavenly 
which he was not slow to take advantage. He next 
observed and pointed out the remarkable difference 
between the telescopic appearances of the planets and 
fixed stars ; and the innumerable multitude of small 
stars that become visible in the milky way, the 
pleiades, and other nebule and clusters. But of all 
his telescopic discoveries, that which was regarded 
as the most astonishing and incredible, (for their ex- 
cause shown why they 


istence was denied, and 


‘ ° ° ss : > Ne a One ‘awa or) r refi seo ly 
could not possible exist,) was the satellites of Jupi- | the one just mentioned,Cavelleri long refused to panes 
' ° . . ‘ ] ’ 
evolving about a central | lish his own theory, in the hope that Galileo’s would 


ter. Four small planets 


body, and presenting so palpable and striking an ana- | be given to the world. 
1 . . } : } 7 ives \ he eraci p avin mmnagr 
logy to the primary planets revolving about the sun, | grounds, Libri gives him the credit of having imag: | 


. ‘ . | 
furnished an argument in favor of the Copernican | 
theory. to whicheven the most I 


Aristotle could searet ly withhold their assent. 


followers of | 


nooted 
c } 


ring of Saturn also attracted his notice ; but in this} and still less to enter into any account of the long 


ace he mistook the nature 
ise he mistook we nature 

| nianat ¢ le trible _ rari: a 
supposed thi pranet to bi tribie. He remarked 


1orned appearance of Venus, and thereby removed lowed. 


. difficulty which had occurred to Cops rnicus him- 
self, who perceived that if his theory were true, the 
inferior planets ought to have phases like the sabe t 
iis discovery of the spots on the sun had oceasion- | 
ed much controversy ; having been claimed by Fa- | 
bricius, Scheiner, and our countryman Harriott.— | 
Galileo’s claim to priority seems now generally ad- | 
mitted ; andhe deduced from the phenomena the im- 
portant conclusion, that the sun revolves on its axis | 
a period of abou twenty-eight days. 

Greatly as these discoveries have contributed to 
the fame of Galileo, it cannot be said that they occu- 
pied a Jarge portion of his time—having been all 
published within three years after he was in posses- 
sion of the telescope. Viewing them with relaiion 
to the present state of knowledge, their intrinsic mer- 
it is not very great. ‘They are nothing beyond what 
an ordinary observer, with a tolerably good telescope, 
would be expected to make out in the course of a 





in 


ee 


| 
| 


} 


The | vices which Galileo rendered to the physical sciences; 


of the phenomena, and}and_ prolix diseu 
the | ment of the 


| was 


Sate (08 Se . a« Tha o 57 e s ° . ° ; . . 
Mechanics, published in 1638. The principle of} doctrine, and desirous that it should be viewed in 
velocities has usually been ascribed to him: the the light of a mere mathematical hypothesis. In fact, 


germ is, however, to be found in the anterior wri-| the theory of the earth’s motion so far from having 
; pat hie ve ‘ « “ oe 2 ie on” ene . : 

tings of his first patron and early friend, Guido | met with opposition on the first promulgation, had 
Ubaldi. In mathematics he was not an inventor ;|been received with favor by some of the most emi- 


and it would seem that his acquirements in this de-| nent cardinals and churchmen ; and Copernicus, him- 
partment were scarcely equal to the state of knowl-! gelf a priest, had dedicated his great work, De Rev- 
edge at the time. Delambre has remarked as ex-| o/tionibus, to the pope. But when Galileo, who 
traordinary, that in his long calculations, (published | had no spiritual character, began to disseminate the 


. »4 5 ‘oe \ ve ‘ . » an. tales , ne o ‘ w lb . 9 
bodies; of] in 1632,) to prove that the new star of 1572 had no! same doctrine, the Dominicans took alarm, and tore- 


parallax, he made no use of logarithms, although the | ed the church into a reluctant declaration of its sen- 
tables of Napier, Kepler, Ursinus, and Briggs,were | timents. In replying to the objections which his 
then in existence, and would have greatly abridged | opponents drew from certain texts of Seripture, Ga- 
his labor. Ina letter to the grand duke written in |lileo, in a letter to his friend and pupil Castelli, en- 
1609, he mentioned several mathematicai treatises on | deavoured to prove that the expressions employed 
which he was engaged : among others, one on the | jn the secret writings were not intended to have re- 
composition of continuous quantity. It is not very | ference to astronomical systems; and that there 
clear that the works alluded to ever existed else- | was in fact, as much difieulty in reconciling the lan- 
where than in his own mind; but with reference to vuage of Scripture with the Ptolemaie as with the 

Copernican theory ; and in 1615 he published a let- 
ter, addressed to the mother of the grand duke, in 
which the same arguments were stated at greater 
length, and enforced with quotations from the an- 
cient fathers, and instances of the former practice of 
the church. ‘The publication of these letters gave 
great offence tothe court of Rome ; for, however fa- 
vorable it might be disposed to new doctrines, it 
eould not the interpretation of the 
Scriptures wrested from the hands of the priesthood 


On these very insufficient 


ined the caleulus of indivisibles. 


It is not our purpose to enumerate the specific ser- | 


the si mit to see 


lis discoveries was fol- 


ions with which announce- 


‘ , 
9 ale! al U1 


pi 
Llis claim to tl 
so much in his actual discoveries, im por- 


l 


ie gratitude of posterity con- 


i 
by a layman. Galileo, having reason to apprehend 
that the doctrine would be formally condemned, 
proceeded to Rome for the purpose of endeavouring 
to avert, if possible, this consequence. Here, he 
was brought before the tribunal of the inquisition, 
charged with maintaining the doctrine of the motion 
of the earth, and the immobility of the sun, teaching 
itto his pupils, and attempting to reconcile it to 
Scriptures. In February, 1616, a congregation of 
cardinals, having considered the charges, decreed 
| Galileo, should be enjoined to renounce the obnox- 
|ious doctrines, and to pledge himself, under the pen- 
alty of imprisonment, that he would neither teach, 
|defend, or publish them in future. Galileo, says 
Sir David Brewster, “did not hesitate to yield to 
| this injunction. On_ the *day following, the 26th of 
Kebruary, he appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine to 
renounce his heretical opinions ; and, having declar- 
ed that he abandoned the doctrine of the earth’s mo- 
| tion, and would neither defend nor teach it, ir his 


sist hot 
tant though they were, asin the revolution which he | 

; “+ 7 ; . } 
contributed to effect in philosophy, by applying ge- 


ometrical reasoning to experimental facts, and teach- 


5 


ing mankind to reject tae dogmas of the schools, and 
to appeal from the authority of Aristotle to reason 
It cannot, indeed, be said dhat he 
who followed the inductive 
of reasoning, who perceived and 
denounced the worthlessness of the scholastic 
philosophy ; but the eredit he had gained by the tel- 
escope, and the wonders it revealed, and avove all, 
the extraordinary elegance and perspicuity of his 
writings, threw the merits of others into the shade; 
and gave an impulse and currency to his opinions, 
which they would not have obtained without these 
accessory advantages. Considering the frequency 
with which his name occurs in all the scientific pro- 
ductions of the seventeenth century, and that it 


and observation. 
either the 
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conversation of his writings, he was dismissed from 
the bar of the inquisition.” 

Haviny disposed of the case of Galileo, the con- 
gregation next proceeded to consider the doctrine it- 
self ; and on the fifth of March of the same year, a 
formal decree was pronounced, declaring it to be false 
and contrary to the Holy Seriptures ; ‘and in order 
that the heresy might spread no further to the preju- 
dice of catholic (ruth, they decreed 
Copernieus siiould be suspended until it should have 
been corrected ; and that the book of one Foseari- 
ni, a Carmelite friar, should be altogether prohibited 
and condemned, together with all other works teach- 
ing the sairie doctrine. In this general prohibition, 
therefore Galileo’s letters to Castelli and the grand 
duchess were included, although they were not ex- 
pressly named, Galiieo rem: lined for some time at 
Rome, doing his best, it would seem, notwithstand- 
ing his pledge, to frustrate these intentions. Never- 
theless, he had an sudience of the pope, by whom 
he was very graciously received, ‘he pope assur- 
ed him “that the congregation were not disposed to 
receive upon light grounds any calumnies that might 
be propagate «] by his enemies, and that, so long as 
he occupied the papal chair, he might consider him- 
self safe.”’ ‘These assurances (Sir D. Brewster re- 
marks) “were no doubt founded on the belief that 
Galileo would adhere to his pledges; but so bold 
and inconsiderate was he in the expression of his 
»pinions, that even in Rome, he was continually en- 
raged in controversial discussions.” ‘To such a 
sngth was this imprudence carried, that the ‘Tuscan 
ainister, apprehensive of the consequences, repre- 
ented the danger which Galileo was incurring to the | 

rand duke, who, by a letter under his own hand, re- 
alled him to ‘Tuscany. 

In 1623, Cardinal Maffeo Barberini succeeded to 

e papal chair, under the title of Urban VIII. This 
‘rsonage having been an intimate friend of Galileo 
i@ latter was induced to proceed to Rome, to con- 

itulate him on his aceession. llere, says Sir D. 

‘ewster, he met with a noble and gencrous 

ni— 


**The kindness of his holiness was of the most 
arked description. He not only loaded Galileo 


1 presents,and promised him a pension for his so 
why { 1} 1 hi n for hi n | 
who | 


meenzo, but wrote a letter to Ferdinand II., 


d just succeeded Cosmo as Grand Duke of ‘Tus- 


wy, recommending Galileo to his particular patron- | 
‘not only liter- | 


ze; ‘For we find in him,’ says he, 
ry distinctions, but the love of piety ; and he 
strong in those qualities by which pontifical good 
will is easily 


. 
, 


obtained. 


The spirit in which Galileo met the forbearance of | 
the inquisition, and the favors of the pope, are thus | 
set forth :-— 

* Althoteh Galileo has 


made a narrow escape 


from the grasp of the inquisition, yet he was never | « 


sufficiently sensible of the lenity w hich he e xperien- 
ced. When he left Rome in 1616, under the so- 
lemn pledge of never again teaching the obnoxious 
doctrine, it was with a hostility against the church, | 


j 


that the work of 


recep- | 


Is | 


some time inthe end of June.” The British block- 
ade of the port of St. Juan is still continued. 
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EDUCATION AND Crime—conciusion.—In a pre- 


vious number, allusion was made to the extraordina- 
ry efforts made in Prussia, to educate the people. 
The admirable system of intellectual training, in 


| 


| religion, as apart of his schoo) learning; and so 


operation in that country, and the stringent legal 
enactments, which compel every eitizen to educate 
his children, were referred to, as evidence of the al- 
most universal diffusion of knowledge which pre- 
vails in Prussia. 

At the same time it was shown on the authority 
of the writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, that crime 
had increased to a fearful extent, during all this pe- 
riod, and that the future prospects of that country, 
were by no means encouraging. Let us now in- 
quire what means are employed to give the people 


‘of Prussia religious education. Horace Mann tells 


/us, that every child 1s indoctrinated into a system of 


| proficient do the children become in a literal knowl- 


edge of the Scriptures, and in the creeds which are 
taught them, that they are generally initiated into the 
| ‘church,’ 
The test 
‘church,’ being their proficiency in Scripture knowl- 


when they are old enough to leave school. 


of their fitness for conformation in the 


edge, which at theage of fourteen years, (the termi- 


nation of the se -hool-going period,) is ofien very 
great. Buttwo religions are prevalent in Prussia, 


the Catholic and the Evangelical Protestant, either 


of which are taught to the children, at the option of 


the parents, one or the other being obligatory. 


of Education, Mann remarks— 

“In a Prussian, city 1 was taken to a school of | 
}about twenty boys and girls, from fourteen 
teen or seventeen years of age, who were doing | 
nothing but reading othe Bible. ‘They were vagrants 
from other places, and were as vicious and perverse 
a looking company of children as ever I saw. All 
over their countenances, in characters too legible to | 
be mistaken, were inscribed the records of inalignity | 
and evil passions. "They had not obtained the amount 
f Bible knowledge requisite for confirmation, and | 
admission into the church, and were therefore sent 
here toacquire it. ‘The day fora new examination 
was near by, at which time the greater part of them 
would probably be received into the church. Such re- 


} 
| 
| 


| 





suppressed, but deeply cherished, and his resolution 
to propagate the heresy seems to have been coeval 
with the vow by whie ‘+h he renounced it. In the year | 


1618, when he communicated his the ‘ory of the} 
tides to the Archduke Leopold, he alludes, in the} 
most sarcastic terms, to the conduct of the church. | 

} 


The same hostile tone, more or less, pervaded all 
his writings ; and, while he labored to sharpen the 
edge of he endeavoured to guard himself 
against its effects by affectation the humblest 
deference to the decisions of the theology.” 


his satire, 
of 


an 


To be continued. 


The immense number of 400,000 newspapers | 
is despatched every week from the London Post of- | 
fice. This branch of the office requires the em- 


! 
ployment of 249 men. 


The Jamaica Despatch of the 10th ult, states that} 


letters from St. Juan Nicaragua give accounts of an! 
awful earthquake. The city of Nicaragua lies In 
cuins, cals one house is to be seen. ‘The churches 


nd plantations of that quarter are also destroyed. | 
Yo mention is made of any lives being lost.” The} 


isitation, ( 


says the Despatch) musthave taken place | 


‘ 


| ception is indispensable, because without a certifi- 


eate of confirmation from the priest it would be 
nearly or quite impossible for any one to obtain a 
place as a servant, apprentice, or clerk, oreven to get | 





married, 
‘The consequence of all this is, that the whole 
community are members of the church. The 


gamester,—in a country where gaming is a_ national 
vice,—the drunkard, the thief, the libertine, the mur- 
derer,—alike the malefactors who are in prison un- 
der the sentence of the law, and the crafty and pow- 
erful who by force or fraud have elude . its judg. 
ments,—all are members of the church of Cirrist ! 
such ascendency has faith over practice in the eye 
of the law,—so much more important is the legal 
which the tree is called than the ited 

| 

| 


| 
| 


name by 
which its bears.’ 

H. M. further expresses 
is no country, where 


the opinion, that there 
of infi lelity 
he 


arises from the fact, of a speculative faith being for- 


a greater amount 


prevails, than in Prussia,—which conceives, 
ced upon the people, who secretly disbelieve it, and 
hence they lose all confidence in religion in nay form, 
thereby lapsing into the dangerous paths of skepti- 


cism, and contracting a looseness of morals, highly 


prejudicial to public virtue. 








Speaking of this feature of the Prussian System | 


to six- | 


la 


From this hasty glance at the influence of educa- 
tion upon crime as developed by recent statistics, is 
it not evident that too niuch importance has been at- 
tached to intellectual culture, and to the teaching of 
religious systems, as a me@ms of reforming society ? 
If these statisties be true, (and we are the less in- 
clined to doubt them, from recent evidences furnish- 
ed in our own country of the spread of dishonesty, 
anarchy, and many concomitant evils amongst the ed- 
ucated classes,) it is high time that communities 
were looking to some other sources of improvement, 
than to those now in operation. 


The Society of Friends have ever held the doc- 
trine, that human learning cannot of itself diminish 
the power of the tempter, and hence while they have 
ever encouraged mental culture, and the study of all 
the branches of useful knowledge—they have en- 
deavoured to combine with this, a system of moral 
discipline, enforced and strengthened by the influ- 
ence of good examples rather than by the inculea- 
tion of abstruse religious doctrines. 

How true it is, that example goes before precept. 
The practical exhibition of the fruits of ebedience 
to the Divine Law, displayed in the daily walk of 
a rightly concerned parent or teacher, will do more 
to impress upon the minds of children the saving 
truths of religion, than the most ingeniously devised 
system of religious teaching without example, can 
possibly effect. 

Itis by these quiet influences continually opera- 
ting, that the heart of the child is reached ; that hab- 
its of obedience are formed ; and tender impressions 
are made, which oftentimes 
Of what avail is the daily 


continue through life.— 
or hourly reading of the 
Scriptures ; the cofimitting to memory chapters and 
verses of these most excellent writings; together with 
catechisms, creeds, &c. &c., if the good affections of 
fostered, and their evil 


the young are not tenderly 


desires judiciously repressed, by those who may be 


| placed as guardians over them. 


And when. this system 


comes to take the haat of that which is calculated 


of outward teaching, 


to reach the heart, and to operate upon the spiritual 
senses, the effects must be deplorable, and must 
bring disappointment and sorrow to those who have 
been resting in them. 

Hence, feel if facts 


should prove that the popular systems of edu- 


we need no surprise, 
cation, both in Europe and this country, fail to pro- 
duce a permanently salutary impression upon the 
public morals. 

ry . . 

Ihere are many other questions connected with 
this deeply interesting subject, which might perhaps 
be profitably discussed—but as much space has al- 


| ready been oceupied in our columns upon it, we for- 
| bear. 


From all that has appeared the important lesson 
seems to come home to us that the cultivation of the 


intellect, either in an individual, or in the many, ecan- 


not of itself, oppose a barrier to the spread of vice, 


it 
he inroad of those evil passions and desires, 


storing the mind with knowledge, cannot fortify 
gainst t 
which lead us into temptation. 

‘There is something which lies deeper than the in- 
tellect, which needs to be animated and kept alive, 
radical or permanent reform can be ef- 


And 


until men come to regard this,which is so lowly ana 


hefore any 
fected, either in individuals or communities. 


simple, as to be dispised by the worldly wise, in 
vain, will national systems of education rise up, in all 
their strength and vigor, supported, though they may 
be, with all the props which human wisdom, and 
worldly power can lend to their aid. 

At the same time, intellectual culture, and a knowl- 
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edge of the wonderful operations of Nature, as dis- 
played in the study of sciences, will have their due 
place, as ministering largely to the happiness and 
usefulness of man, and when combined with an hum- 
ble reliance on the inward teachings of the still small 
voice in the soul, and not depended on as a means of 
saving their possessor from the snares and tempta- 
tions of life, must alwnys be recommended aud en- 
couraged, 





Frost.—The Eastern papers are speaking of frost 
and ice as already making their appearance. ‘Time 
to think of coal stoves and overcoats. 


The Potatoe Crop of the U. S. exceeds one hun- 
dred and eighty milllons of bushels, equal in value 
to $27,000,960. A serious loss if this crop should 
fail this season, as apprehended. 


In Westchester county, N. Y. the potatoe disease 
is general. On Long island, in the crops on heavy 
grounds the rot is prevalent, but in light sandy soil 
they have escaped. ‘The constant wet weather is 
assigned as the cause by the Long Island larmer. 


A log of Mehogany was sold by auction in N. Y. 
for $ 503,22, being at the rate of $1 30 per superfi- 
cial foot. 


An Electric Eel has been brought to Boston, which 
gives a shock like the electric battery. 


Trinrpap.— The British Government has intro- 
duced the English erimina! law and trial by jury into 
Trinidad, at which there was yvreat rejoicing. 


Professor Morse is at B iston, experimenting with | 
his magnetic telegraph. Ji is stated to be a fact, that | 
for astronomical purposes, the telegraph actually | 
conveys intelligence in less than no time ; that is al- 
lowance has been made for doing it in less than a 
second, the unit of measure. From the accounts of 
it hitherto, no doubt can be entertained of its prae- 
ticability and importance, 

Great Sreep on tur I... lL. Rartroap.—A new 
locomotive named the © Fiske,’? built by Messrs. | 
Rodgers, Ketchum and Grosvenor, of Paterson, N. | 
J.; ran over the road on the 18th inst. from Brook- | 
lyn to Greenport, a distance of 96 miles, in 3 hours, 
15 minutes, deducting two stops of 4 minutes each, | 
leaves running time three hours and five minutes! 


Tue Sccar Crop or Lovistana.—The New 
Orleans ‘Tropic of a late date says: “ We under- 
siand that the cane isin the most flourishing condi- 
tion in all parts of the sugar districts. A friend of 
ours, who has lately returned from a tour in the ad- 
jacent parishes, informs us that he has never seen 
the cane so abundant and so luxuriant.” 


| 
| 


Pumapetpiia AcricuctrurAL Socrety.—The 
Annual Exhibition and Fair of the Philadelpiia 
Agricultural Society will take place on the 16th,17th 
and 18th of next month, at the Rising Sun Village. 
It will no doubt be a handsome display and be well | 
attended, 





Hemup.—The following statement of hemp re- 
ecived at New Orleans may help to show the rapid | 
increase of the cultivation of this important article : | 
In 1841 and 42 the entire receipts at New Orleans | 
were only 1.211 bales; in 1842 and 43 they rose} 
to 15.000 bales ;and in 1843 and 44 they nen 

| 


38,000 bales, or about five thousand tons; the in- 

‘ > ina aly s ve iy , fr I Ss ¢ j 
crease being almost exclusively from Illinois and 
Missouri: 





Crry Morrauiry.—ln the City of Boston, last 
week, there were 69 deaths—which is about 20 more 
than the usual number. 


i 
j 
! 
} 


| 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, 
1 ARNHIILL'S very sup rior Inde lible Ink, used without a | 
preparation, warranted to produc ea beaniiful black in a | 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, | 
black, blue, or red. po cone &c. &c. 
, ale and retal ) 
a '°Y WM. b. PARRISH, 


ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doers above Market. 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


\FLOUR.) WH’'T.! CORN. (OATS 











| 
Philadelphia, . . . . .. |@4 95) 98 | 44 25 
PEE Olle 0 hous Mirela ig) & 420: 93 | 48 | 30 
Buffalo, . O68 104 | 356) 75 | 39 | 25 
Cleveland, ; 3 50| 73 374 27 
Wilmington, Del., . 4 25) 97 46 | 20 
Richmond,Va., . + «»« «oi 444, 85 | 40 27 
Cincinnati, . 3 40; 65 | .30 | 2 
l‘renton, N. J., a 95 45 | 2 
umes, Sets 4g 4 3 75) 63 22 | 17 
Baltimore, ol @ -g $7; 80 | 42 | Qi 
Mobile, ee oe 5 00 — | 56 | 42 
ALGORV ss oes | 431) 82 | 50 | 27 
Alexandria, D C., | 394) 85 | 44 32 
Latayetre, Ind., |} — | 57 | 25 | 15 
Maumee City, | 400| 70 | 25 | 25 
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CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS, 
Three miles north of Philadelphia, on the road 
leadng rom Frankford to Germantown. 


TT‘HIS Institution is situated in a very retired and heal- 

thy part of the country, one and a half miles from 
Frankford ; the beauty and salubrity of the place com- 
bined with itslarge and ample aecomodations render it 
one of the most desirable situations inthe vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, or in the country. 

The play grounds attached to the institution are large 
and well shaded, affording ample space to the:pupils for 
exercise and recreation, without disturbing our neighbours 
or playing in the public highways. 

The pupils are entirely free srom the influence of im- 
proper company and associates; no companions are al- 
lowed them except those connected with the institution. 

Much care is taken for the preservation of health; and 
special attention is paid to the physical as well as men- 
tal and moral culture: and to secure the attainment of these 
objects the students will never be left without the super- 
vision of one of the principals. 

The boarding department is under the particular care 
of the parents of the subscribers. ‘The students are made 
to feel as much as possible at home, and both in the 
family and in the school no exertions are spared that will 
contribute to their learning and happiness, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and 
nearly all the higher departments of Science, with the an- 
cient and modern Languages.¢ 

The pupils of he Elementary department are especi- 
ally attended to; great care is taken to give them a prac- 
tical understanding of such subjects as they may have 
tolearn. ‘The most approved class books are used, and 
the best methods carefully consulted in imparting instruc- 
tion from them. 

The students in the Mathematical department will re- 
ceive prompt attention at all times, ‘This course includes 
Algebra; Geometry, with applications to artificer’s work; 
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The Quaker, vols. 1, 2 and 4, 8vo. ..... »e+++ 2 00 | been procured to assist the pupils in the acquisition of 
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Elias Hicks’s Journal, 8vo. ........ soovectoe! 2 @D The Natural Sciences, during the winter season, will 
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al leat a IS 50 | features of this course. 


The charge for ‘Tuition in English is $35 per qr. 


(payable in advance) including boarding, washing anda 


: est . : : oy 
mending, the use of English books, lights, fuel, &e. and 
for the ancient and modern Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. 

All letters must be addressed to “Clermont Academy, 
near I’rankford, Pa.’’ 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, ? Princieals 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 5° “SPS 
REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Samnel Badger, 60 Walnut street, 


| John H. Cavender, 348 N. Fifth st.; Marmaduke Watson, 


193 N.2ndst. William C. Murphy, John @wift, Daniel 
Ficler, John Sturdivant, Congress Hall Chesnut st,, Ezra 
Holden, editor of the Saturday Courier; George F. Me- 
Caimont, Commerce st, Alonzo Betancourt, 284 N, 6th 
st; Peter Pereyra, St. George’s Alley, J. Rhea Barton,S. 
W. corner of Chesnut and Juniper sts.; N. Shoemaker, 


|M. D.; T. E. Chapman, 74 north Fourth street. 


In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D; P. R 


| I’reas, editor of the Germantown Telegraph, 


In Wilmington—William Warner. 
In Salem N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B, Ivins. 
In Bucks county, Pa.—Joshua Buckman, Jonathan 


| Poasor, George M. Ivins, Jonathan Fell, Jonathan P. 
| Magill, Willtam Watson 


In Philadelphia County—Robert Buckman, Joshua 


| Fell, 


In Downingtown, Pa—Ezra Hoops. 
NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS, 
4% IE Subscriber takes this method to iuform his friends that he 
has taken the Stere, No. 61 North Second Street, below 


Are. St.. and tas new on hand and ts constantly receiving direct 


\ from he New York market. a full supply of FANCY end STA- 


PLE DRY GOODS, which he issatisfied will be found at as low 
vrices at the above NO asa! any other Store in the city,  Par- 


| ticular attention paidto goods suitabie lor Friends’ wear, 
Art M. BUZBY. 
sis placed ecilicccnemibcles See 





Jussi PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Vrice 374 ce nt. 


T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 Nor.h Fourth St. 
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Selected for the Intelligencer, by R. J. 
THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 


There is a tongue in every leaf; 
A voice in every rili! 
A voice that speaketh ev erywhere, 
n flood and fire, through earth and air— 
A tongue that’s never still. 


*Tis the Great Spirit wide diffused 
Through every thing we see ; 

And with our spirits it communeth 

Of things mysterious—life and death ; 
Time and eternity ! 


I see him in the blazing sun, 
And in the threatening cloud, 

I hear him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forest hoar, 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see hin, hear him, everywhere ; 
In all things—darkness, light, 
Silence and sound; but most of all 
When slumber’s dusky curtains fall 

At the dead hour of night. 


I feel him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d ; 

I feel him in the gentle showers, 

The soft south wind—the breath of flowers— 
The sunshine and the shade. 


And yet, ungrateful that I am! 
I’ve turned in sullen mood 
From all these things, wherof he said, 
When the great whole was made, 
That they were “ very good,’ 


My sadness on the loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dew ; 

The darkness that encompass’d me, 

The gloom I felt so pelpably, 
Mine own dark spirit threw. 


Yet he was patient, full of love, 
Though every day provoked 

By selfish, pining discontent, 

Acceptance cold or negligent, 
And promises revoked. 


And still the same rich feast was spread 
For my insensate heart; 

Not always so—I woke again 

To join creation’s rapturous strain, 
“O Lord! how good thou art.” 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out; 
And love and hope and gratitude 
Dispelled that miserable mood 
«* Of darkness and of doubt.”’ 





From the Edinburgh J 
PEASANTS’ SCHOOL IN SWITZERLAND. 
There is much to interest the feelings, as well as | 
to instruct,in the following account of a Swiss school. | 
Dr. Kay Shuttleworth and E. C. Tufnell are de- | 
scribing a tour which they made in Switzerland for | 
their information in school matters, previous to com- | 
mencing their seminary at Battersea for the training r | 
of teachers for the pauper children of England. | 
The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the sum- | 
mer palace of the former abbott of the convent of that | 
name, on the shore of the lake of Constance, about | 
one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are 
sent thither, from the several communes of the can- 
ton, to be trained three years by Vehrli, before they | 
take charge of the communal schools. Their ex- 
penses are borne in part by the commune, and part- | 
ly by the council of the canton. We found ninety 
young men, apparently from eighteen to twenty- four | 
or twenty-six years of age, in the school. Vehrii | 
welcomed us with frankness and simplicity, which 
at once won our confidence. We joined him at his 
frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were 
coarse, and said ‘I am a peasant’s son. I wish to be 
no other than I am, the teacher of the sons of the 
peasantry. You are welcome to my meal; it is 
coarse and homely, but it is offered cordially.’ 


| 
ournal. 
| 





es 


} sorrows, 


'such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men 
as brothers, serves them with willingness whenever 
he can, treats all his race as one family, loves them, 
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We sat down with hi . iwese potatoes, he 
said, “ are our own; we won them from the earth, 
and therefore we need no dainties, for our appetite is 
gained by labor, and the fruit of our toil is always sa-| 
vourv.’ This introduced the subject of industry.— 


He told us all the pupils of the normal sc thool la- | 


boured daily some hours in a garden of several acres 


attached to the house, and that the y performed all the | 


domestic duties of the household. When we walk- 
ed out with Vehrli, we found them in the garden 
digging, and carrying on other garden operations, with 


great ¢ assiduity . Others were s: awing wood into logs, | 
Some 


and ¢ hopping it into billets in the court-yard. 


brought in sacks of potatoes on their backs, or bas- | 


kets of recently-gathered vegetables. 
ed in the domestic duties of the household, 


After a while the bell rang. and immediately their | 


out-door labors terminated, and they returned in an 
orderly manner, with all their imple ments to the 


court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off 


their frocks and washed, they reiissembled in their 
respective class-rooms,. 
We soon followed 


them. Here we listened to 


lessons in matheinatics, proving that they were well | 


grounded in the elementary parts of that science.— 
We saw them drawing from models with considera- 
ble skill and precision, and sheard them instructed in 
pers pec tive. 


Europe. We were informed that their instruction 
extended to the language of the canton, its construc- 


tion and grammar, and especially to the history of | usu: il hour of instruction in vecal music. 


Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mensuration ; such a know- | 
ledge of natural philosophy and mechanies as might | 
enable them to explain the chief phenomena of nature | 
and the mechanical forees ; some acquaintance with 


astronomy. ‘They had continual lessons in peda- 
gory ,¢ r the theory of the art of teaching, which they 


oepihiie dj in the neighbouring village school. 
wereassured that their instruction inthe Holy Serip- 
tures, and other religious knowledge, was a constant | 
subject of solicitude. 


"The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the 


first examination of the pupils in 1837, will best ex- | 
plain the spirit that governs the seminary, and the at- | 


tention p: aid there to wh: it we believe has been too | 


often neglected in this country—the education of the | 
as distinct from the cultivation of 
It may appear strange to English ha- | 


heart and feelings, 
the intellect. 
bits to assign so prominent a pl: ice in an educational 
institution to the following points, but the indication | 
here given of the superior care bestowed in the for- | 
mation of the character to what is given to the ae- 
quisition of knowledge, forms in our view the chief 
charm and merit in this and several other Swiss semi- 
naries, and is what we have labored to impress on 
the institution we have founded. ‘To those who can| 
enter into its spirit, the following extract will not ap- | 
pear tinctured with too sanguine views : 

‘The course of life in this seminary is threefold. 

‘Ist. Life in the home circle, or family life. 

‘2d. Life in the school-room. 


soil. 

‘T place the family life 
ucation is imparted; her 
receive that eultivation of the character 


first, for here the truest ed- 
» the future teacher can best 


which will fit him to dire ‘et those who are intrusted | 
to his care in the ways of piety and truth. 

‘A well arranged family ‘circle is the place where 
each member, i: participating in the others’ joys and | 
asures and mislorinee , by ae ad- 
solation and ex imple, is inspired with sen- | 
‘'timents of single-min: ledness, of charity, of mutual 
confidence, of noble thoughts, of high feelings and of 
virtue. 

‘In such a circle can a true religious sense take 
| the firmest and the de pest root. Here it is that the 
principles of Christian feeling can best be laid, where 
opportunity is continually given for the exercise of 
affection and charity, which are the first virtues that 
should distinguish a teacher’s mind. Here it is that 
kindness and earnestness can most surely form the 
young members to be good and intelligent men, and 
that each is most willing to learn and receive an im- 
press from his fellow. He who is brought up in 


ple 


vice, con 


Others labor- | 


We listened to a lecture on the code | 
of the canton, and to instruction in the geography of| in our visits to the Swiss schools; 


W e| 


in the 


| tablishment. 


| mother, and we g: ither our food from her breast; 


\is no knowledge in books like 


'ecommunion with her. 
' this is the thought that can make a peasant’s life 
‘3d. Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the Seal and his toil a luxury. 


and feelings | , 


i 


ji 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 





| and God their father above all, how richly does such 
a one scatter blessings around! What carnestness 
|does he show in all his doings and conduct! what 
devotion especially does he displ: iy in the business 
| of a teacher! How differently from him does that 
master enter and leave his school whose fee ‘lings are 
‘dead to a sense of pie ty, and whose heart never ‘beats 
in unison with the joys of family life ! 

| Where is such a teacher as I have described most 
| pleasantly occupied ? In his school amongst his 
i children, with them in the house of God or in the 
family circle, and wherever he can be giving or re- 
ceiving instruction. A great man has expressed, 
perhaps too strongly , “I never wish to see a teacher 
who cannot sing.’’ With more reason I would main- 
tain that a teacher to whom a sense of the pleasures 
of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who fails to 
recognise in it a well-grounded religious influence, 
should never enter a school-room.’ 


| 


/ 
j 
' 
| 





As we returned from the garden with the pupils on 
the evening of the first dz Lys we stood for a few min- 
utes with Vehrli in the court-yard by the shore of 

ithe lake. The ptfpils had ascended into the class- 
rooms, and the evening being tranquil and warm, 
| the windows were thrown up, and we shortly after- 
wards heard them sing in excellent harmony. As 
soon as this song had ceased, we sent a message to 
request another with which we had become familiar 
and thus, in suec- 
we called for song after song of Nageli, im- 
| agining that we were only directing them at their 
There was 
a great charm in this simple but excellent harmony. 
When we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli invited 
us to ascend into the room where the pupils were 
assembled. We followed him, and on entering the 
apartment, great was our surprise to discover the 
whole school, during the period we had listened,had 
been cheering with songs their eveuing’s employment 
of peeling potatoes, and cutting the stalks from the 
green vegetables and beans which they had gathered 
garden. As we stood there, they renewed 
their choruses till prayers were apnounced ; supper 
had been previously taken. After prayers, Vehrli, 
walking about the apartment, conversed with them 
familiarly on the occurrences of the day, mingling 
with his conversation such friendly admonition as 
sprang from the incidents, and then lifting his 
hands, he recommended them to the protection of 
Lleaven, and dismissed them to rest. 


We spent 


' . 
| cession, 


two days with great interest in this es- 
Vehrli had ever on his lips, ‘ We are 
| peasants’ sons ; we would not be ignorant of our du- 
‘ties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us 
| despise the simplicity of our lives. The earth is our 
but 
| while we peasants labour for our daily food, we may 
lle arn Many lessons from our mother earth. There 
an immediate converse 
with nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest 
Believe me,or believe me not, 


I know it, for see, mv 
‘The lot of men is very 
dise of the 
of sor- 


, horny with toil. 
and wisdom consists in the 


hands are 
equal, very 
truth, that what is without is not the source 
but that which 
ou pple r than a pra nce, if 

» God, andhe l 


the 


rece 
sal . 
Within. 
- 4 
llis ¢c 


‘OW, is A peasant may be 
nee be pure 
but joy 


him for 


mse be- 


arn not on on 


tentment 


are 


yY € 
lif e the 


ife of heave 


‘ - eae errhieh 3 ‘ . 
of labour which Is to pre} 
. 


i 
l 
is the theme alw ays 
pressed with more or toss 
thought seemed to be tl ‘ 
stood, was aikeinslitin . He regarded 
sphere of human and human trial 
tory to the change of existence, but off 
sources of enjoymentas abundantly as any 

We are all equal,’ God ; why should 
the son of a peasant envy a prince, or the lily an 
oak? are they not both God's creatures 2” 


We were greatly charmed in this school by the uni- 
on of the comparatively high intellectual attainments 
among the scholars with the utmost simplicity of life, 
and cheerfulness of the humblest mental labour.— 
Their food was of the coarsest character, consisting 
chiefly of vegetables, soups and very brown bread. 
They rose between four and five, took three meals in 
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the day, the last about six and retired to rest at nine. 
They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland 
are remarkable for the same simplicity in their do- 
mestic arrangements, though their students exceed 
in their intellectual attainments all notions prevalent 
in England of whatshould be taught in such schools. 
Thus, in the normal school of the canton of Berne, 
the pupils worked in the fields during eight hours of 
the day, and spent the rest in intellectual labour.— 
‘They were clad in the coarsest dresses of the peasant- 
ry, wore wooden shoes, and were without stockings. 
‘Their intellectual attainments, however, would have 
enabled them to put to shame the masters of our 
best elementary schools. 

Such men, we feel assured, would go forth cheer- 
fully to their humble village homes to spread the doc- 
trine which Vehrli taught of peace and contentment 
in virtuous exertion; and men similarly trained ap- 
peared to us best fitted for the labour of reclaiming 
the pauper youth of England to the virtues, and re- 
storing them to the happiness, of her best instructed 
peasantry. 





BE IN EARNEST. 


You may see thousands, with every opportunity 
of improvement which wealth can gather, with 
teachers, libraries and apparatus, bringing nothing to 
pass ; and others with few helps doing wonders ;— 
and simply because the latter are in earnest, and the 
former not. A man in earnest finds means, or, if he 
rannot find,creates them. A vigorous purpose makes 
much out of a little, breathes power into weak in- 
struments, disarms diffic:i!ties, and even turns them 
into assistances. Every condition has means of pro- 
gress, if we have spirit enough to use them. Some | 
volumes have recently beon published, giving exam- | 
ples or histories of “ knowledge acquired under dif- | 
ficulties ; and it is most animating to see in these 
what aresolute man ean do for himself. A great 
idea, like this of Self-culture, if seized on clearly and 
vigorously, burns like a living coal in the soul. He 
who deliberately adopts a great end, has, by this act, 


g 
half accomplished it, has scaled the chief barrier to 
suecess.— Channing. 

Sera Oe ee 


THE SAFEST PLAN. 


‘THE advice of Socrates to his disciples was, ** Be 
what you would seem.” 








THE LEAD REGION. 

[t is impossible to conceive the value of the many 
lead mines recently discovered in lowa and its neigh- 
hourhoods. A miner by the name of Booth, at Du- 
buge, while sinking a shaft, came out at a considera- 
ble distance ina large cave, containing the richest 
veins of lead ore that has yet been discovered in that 
country. The cave is 1000 feet in length, and 15 
to 40 in breadth, and from 12 to 30 feet in height,— 
But the pecaliar charm of the cave is in the mineral 
it contains. Descending by a small shaft on the floor 
into a drift, the glittering ore reflected back the light 
in every direction. It lays in detached junks, some 
weighing probably, a thousand pounds, embedded in 
the usual red silica ; but by what wondrous chemis- 
try, and when it was formed, or if it grew, where it 
gets its constituent parts, are among the mysteries.— 
It is enough that itis there, and in quantities that | 
would gladden the eyes of any miner. It is difficult 
to form an estimate of the amount of ore the cave 
will yield. Experienced miners say it is good for | 
three millions, and it may possibly greatly exceed | 
that—N. FY. Sun. | 


| 
| 
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WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
yee ALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse 
No. 4 North Fifih Street, two doors above Market. 
Philadelphia. 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all ot | 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
xy Country rage bought for cash, or in exchange forjgoods 
at cash prices, 4m20-ly 


| day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day, 
'in the Ninth month. ‘The 


|B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 


| may easily frocure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
‘ - } 
' 


A CHANCE FOR BARGAINS. 


f\HE subscriber having taken the premises (formerly 

occupied by J. W. Gibbs, and latterly by Evans & 
Temple,) at the N. E. corner 4th and Arch st, and made 
| arrangements to have it handsomely fitted up, proposes 
| to sell off the present stock of dry goods, before his re- 
| moval, at reduced prices. The assortment is extensive 
'and desirable, and for the next few weeks will] be offered 
.| very cheap for cash ,wholesale and retail, 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
N. W corner 4th and Arch st. 

P. S. Particular attention is givento the selection of 

articles suitabje for Friends, 9ml4-ly 


TEACHER WANTED. 
A man competent to take charge of a school in the coun- 
try, wherein will be taught the usual branches of an 
English Education. For particulars inquire of T. E. 
Chapman, 74 North 4th Street, or of Thomas Mather, 
Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Smo 2Ist, 1844. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 

f° R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burling 
ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soit; the farm contains upwards 
of 50 acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘lL hose pupils whe 


exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 
of their studies, when parents desire it. 

‘The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
jthe higher departments ofa liberal aud practical Lng)ish | 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemisiry, Physiology, Bota- | 
| ny and other departments of Natural Ilistory, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens. A large and well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students. 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give | 
thema practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for | 
| useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- | 





have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the | 





standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the familyas our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 





tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement } 


| of those who may be entrusted to our care. 


The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second | 
Vinter ‘Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 

The charge for Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$35 00 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable inadvance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 


REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine sireet ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132;North 2d st, John | 


Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 
Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 
‘¢ Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. | 
‘* Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 
‘* Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 
‘* Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | 
George L. Gillingham. 
Wilmington, Del.—Eli Hilles. 
‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick 
. N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, | 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 


den. 
Packages ald letters, left at C. 
ry, will be forwarded to the school eve ry day. 


Ch impion’s Arch St. Fer- 
* 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 

i MR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwes 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, | 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natura! | 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, | 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
seriptive and Practical Astrouomy. The School being furnished | 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Phil sophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illustrations. 


Terms :—For Boarding, Washing and Tuition, inclu- 


| ding Reading Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in 


advance, per quarter of twelve weeks; other books fur- 

nished at the usual prices. ‘The pupils have access to a 

well selected Library Each scholar must furnish kis 

own wash basin and towels; he must also have his| 
clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a leather 

trunk. : 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring 
and two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term com- 
mences on the 3d second-day inthe 5th month, and win- 
ter term the second 2d day in the 11th month. 

Application for admission te the School, can be made 
by letter or otherwise to 

BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Prmcipal. 

Post-office address, west-Chester, Pa. 3m-14 


Farmers’ bk, Reading, 


West Branch bank, 


SEWEL’S HISTORY, 

}* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 

THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA- 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1N 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘I'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the underigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
': a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market 
PROSPECTUS. 
[ IFE IN THE INSECT WORLD: or Conversa- 
4 tions upon Insects, between an Aunt and her Nieces. 

The design of this little book, as its name im- 
plies, is 10 give a peep into insect life. 

‘The author has endeavoured to excite in the minds of 
children, an interest in the apparently insignificant little 
insects which surround them, by describing their curious 
structure, their habits, their ingenious architecture, and 
their admirable adaptation of means to ends, 

She has wished to make them feel that in this, as in 
every other part of God’s wonderful creation, they may 
see the skilful hand of the divine Artist, and the tender 
care of the loving Father. 

The work will contain about 250 pages, and will be 
printed upon good paper, with clear type, illustrated 
with engravings, and neatly bound. 

Price, 624 cents percopy. MARY TOWNSEND. 

9m21-3m* 

SE RT TE ET OS OT 


BANK NOTE LIST. 





Philadelphia, 9th mo. 27, 1844. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ¢Portsdam Manuf.Co. fraud 
Philadelphla banks, par? Red Backs 1 a 60 dis 


Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyamensing bank, 


par} Post notes on the various N 
par} Y. banks no value. 


Penn ‘Township bank, par} NEW JERSEY. 
U. 5. Bank notes, 25 dis} Mechanics and Manufactur- 
Girard do. par, ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Pennsyl’a do. par} Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par} Plainfield bank 1 dis 
Del. Co. at Chester, par} State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par}; Cumberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
| Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. _ pargSalem Banking Co. par 


# dis? Monmouth Bank broke 
par} N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
old 80a 90? ‘T'ren. Banking Co. old par 


Easton. 
Northampton, 


Lancaster bank, pars All other banks do 
Far. bk, Lancaster, pars Wash. Banking Co. broke 
Lebanon, # diss Franklin bank, do 

| Harrisburg, 1 dis’ Jersey City Bank do 
Middletown, # dis’ Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1 dis) N. J. Manufae. Co. do 
Columbia Bridge, par, Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par) State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
Miners’ bk. Potts. 1 dis} Bank of N. Brunswick, do 

| Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis: Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
| Pitts. demand notes, } dis’ Under $5’s, § dis 

‘* certificates, } dis MARYLAND. 
post notes, # dis} Baltimore banks, 4dis 
Towanda, 60a 76; Patapseo bank, 4 do 
York, 1 dis} Mineral bank, i dis 
Gettsburg, 1 dis} Fredericktown, + dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis*Hagerstown, # dis 
iW ayne sh’p p. notes, 3 dis;Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha. 
demand notes, 3 dis; gerstown, no sale, 

Brownsville p. notes, 2 dis) Westminster, 4 dis 
‘* demand notes, 3 dis) Williamsport, 4 dix 
Erie, 2 dis: Cumberland, 1 dis 
Berks co. bk., 68 Rel, 30} Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 dis) Franklin bank, 4 dis 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 40 dis) Susquehanna, broke 
Lewistown, 14 dis} Millmeton, broke 
Lum. bk, Warren, £0 lrederick County bk, #4 dis 


1# dis} Broken bks, various prices 


NEW YORK. Baltimore and Ohio R. R 


New York City, pa notes, pal 
Globe bank, _ franc DELAWARE. 
North River Bank’g Co. deci Bank of Delaware, par 
City Trust end Bank’g Co.dco} Wilmington and Bran. par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25dis’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
Com. bk, New York, 2 dis} Union bank, par 
Lafavette bank, do {Bank of Smyma, per 
N Y R co. CO 60 di ()nder $5's, 3 d 5 
Dry Dock bank, 1 dc: DIS. OF COLUMBIA. 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 de} Washington City, 4 dia 
All solvent banks 4 a $) Georgetown, 4 dia 
Country banks, ; dis? Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
Except bk of Columbia, 3 Alexandria, 4 dis 
Green Co., Hudson, | .?Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Middle Districts,— =| Mechanics’ bank, broke 
Platsburg, Niagara, ( VIRGINIA, 
Wash. and Warren, cO 3 Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, Jj  3farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Del. Co. bank, woul, Val. bk & branch, 1 dis 
Ex. bank, Po’keepsie do "x. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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CHAPMAN & 


SSTABLISHMENT, 
.No. 3 South Fifth St., near 


AARALRAARE EPP rH 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 


friends to their new Book and Job Printi 
which is supplied with a very extensiv 
riety of New materials, presses, et 
HANDBILLS, CA'l 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NO’ 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLA 


Executed with despatch, and ina style whicl 
and clearness of impression, will compare wit 
any other establishment. Our prices are sucl 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 


BOOKS, 


JOSIAH CHAPMAN. 


JONATHAN 


orner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, 
without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, 

old plated ware and producing by a single app 


of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 


knobs, castors, &c. 
SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTII WASII, a 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and 
IMPROVED YEAST VOWDERS for making 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for u 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, whi 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 
Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on d 


up'in bottles for family use For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
; » . » ££ » ‘ac : I 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 


and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia 


ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCHIL MAK®R, No. 
4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia, 
6m8-6mos 





TO TEACHERS AND PARENT 
Woounrey’s Carsrainian System or Penman: 
sute Fee the use of Schools and Families, 


Woo.u.ey’s Cory Books, on the Carstairian 
System. In 5 parts. 
Cory Sxips, on Pasteboard, No. 1, 2 and 3, very 
low. 
N urging the claims of these valuable and popu 
lar works upon the attention of school teach- 
ers, and all others who are interested in the 
education of youth, we would briefly refer to 
the advantages which they possess over all 6i- 
milar publications now in use. We are aware 
that many and various systems have already been 
sent forth to the public: indeed, so common 
have they become, that ec ly a writing-mas 
n be found who has not his own “ origi- 
nal system.” But, as an evidence of their wan’ 
of merit, they seldom floursh beyond the spot 
where they spring up, and but rarely outlive then 
‘E unong those which have ga 
the popularity, it will be noticed that ¢ 
ingenuity has been taxed more to yve the 
ahape of the letters and the general style, th: 
lifying and rendering more easy the wi 
of imparting to others a practical knowledge oi 
an art, the foundation of all arte. And it is this 
which constitutes the distinctive feature of the 
lebrated system of Carstairs, ‘This system 
teaches that it matters little what style is assumed, 
so that it is easily read and written, and supplies 
the purposes for which it is designed, Its object 
to accomplish in months that which has hither. 
0 « 1 ye 
af manner, to 


ter « 


authors, sdie’t 


moat ' 
3 impr 
nul 


sith tide 


3 
mande Irs, 

certain the principles upon which 
ng founded. It discovers that 
good penmen, who write with ease, freedom, 
‘ facility, no matter how or where they ac 
quired them, « ise almost invariably the same 


it defines these movements, and so; 


the art of yr is 


| 
i 


wr 


a 


cert 
movements 
simplifies them, 
ethers with but | 
when the young 
familiar with these movements, he is completely} 
master of the art He can write with case, ex-! 
pedition, and beauty, and in whatever style his| 
fancy may dictate. | 

We would respectfully ask a careful peru-! 
aal of the accompanying certificates. ‘They af. 
ford abundant evidence that the Carstairian Sys-| 
tem is superior to all others now in use; that G,| 
W. Woolley is possessed of a thorough and prac-} 
tical knowledge of the system; that the above 
works, prepared by him, are valuable aids to the! 
teacher in imparting a knowledge of the correct 
principles of writing. 


ttle cost of time or labour, 


From Wm. A. Garrigues. Principal of an English an 
Mathematical Academy. 
The Carstairian System of Penmanship has been! 
taught in my school for the last six months, and from 


an exe mination of the system, and the improvement) 


made by my pupils in the acquisition of a free, easy, 
and expeditious hand, Lam fully convinced that it is 
based upon scientific principles. aud much superior ta 
the system in common use. 


JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


150 South 





It proceeds, in a philosophi-| 


that they may be imparted to} ’avip Li 
And| r 


hand once becomes practically} 








oo MEMOIRS OF 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
&c., By George Crosfield. 
lish 


Markct 
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style,) $ 5. For sale by 
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AZ 


ng Office, “a 
e va- 

c. 
‘ALOGUES, 
ICES, 

NKS, &c.&c 
», for neatness 
h the work oi 
1as we believe 


cations, 


] vol, For sale by 


Svo, 
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fh kLLWOO 
T. JONES. 
‘* Black Bear."’ 


Schoo! Teachers, L brary Co 
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both with and 


for renewing 
lication a plate 


n excellent ar- 
cums. 

light batter in 
se, 


ch furnish an | Vance, 


ranght, or put 
tuted. 
4m13 


adupied at 


themselves. 
Stree! 


aulions, a meeline » wht) 


chants, and others 
Ata meeting held in the Hall of the Cincinnat 
ademy, May 28, 1e36, by a number of gentlemei 


i Were acquainted with the Carstairian System 
most of whom had taken lessons in Penmaushy 
Mr. Wooll it Was unanimously 


y 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
HIs 
First American fromthe Eng- 
edition—in one Octavo Volume « 
Price in neat muslin binéfng, $2, sheep, (Library 


ents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 


UST RECEIN ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
E. CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
CH’ PMAN, No. 74 North 


e kee ps constantly forsale a very extensive assoriment of 
Books and Stateenery, &ec. to which he invites 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 

F Science and Arts, is published in quarterly numbers, 
at New Haven, Connecticut, and in two semi-an- 
nual volumes of 400 or more pages each. 
contains atleast 200 pages, closly and handsomely prin- 
ted on good paper, and fully illustrated by engravings. 
‘The subscription price is six dollars per yearto those 
who receive It without expense to themselves. 
thos who receive it by mail five dollars per year in ad- 


Remittances shou!d be made, if possible, in Eastern 
money, but if that cannot be obtained, the best bills 
whici can be had of specie paying banks, may be substi- 
Subscribers will remember the regulation of the 


post office department, by which postmasters are authori- | 
zed to remit payments for periodical works free of pustage 
if the letter containing the remittance is subseribed by 
B. & B. SILLIMAN, 
Editors Am. Journ. Scienc: and Arts. 
Complete sets, now 46 volumes, are furni: hed to order 


tesolved, That we regard the present modes of 


i 


aching Penmanship usually pursued in schools, as 


ceedingly defective and erroneous 


Resolved, That we regard the Carstairian System 


Penmauship as the on/y correct, philosophical, an 
iain meaus of attaining at once a free, bold, anc 
veditious style of writing, and as such would re 
it as well worthy the attention of th 


omend 
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restly recommend 
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From M. M. Archer, Teac ; 

I have been some time ainted with Mr. Wool 
ley, and feel creat pleasure in Saying that the systen 
lof Penmanship which he teaches has decided advan 
tages over any other that has come under my notice 


er, Philade lp }, 
’ 


acqu 


board of Controllers, it will soon be th niy system 
made use of. Yours, &c Winson H. Pive, 
Principal N. E. Public School 
Dear Sir—I have cursorily examined the Copy 
Books you submitted to ime ithe *“Carstairian Sys 
tem of Penmanship, by G. W. Wi u of 
opinion that they are peculiarly calculated to give 
freedom to the hand, andto make g i writers ifthey ~\ 
are closely adhered to : 
Vith much respect, I am yours, &c. 
W. G. E. Aanew, 
Principa’ Zane Street School, Boys’ Department 
I concur with the avove Lyota C. Smita 
Principal Female Departs t. 
From a number of the Pupils of G. W. Woolley in 
*hiladelphia. 
The undersigned, having taken lessons of G. W 
Woolley on the Carstairian System of Penmanship, 
| believe it due to the cause of education and science 


i therefore cheerfully re | air) Woolley has been in attendance for several 


commend it to the consideration of Teachers and) ponths in my school, in which time the system haz 


Ww. A. GaRRioves, 
W. corner Twelfth and Filbert Sts 


o* hers 


| been tested to my entire satisfaction. 


M. M. Axcnuer. 


LIFE AND GOSPEL 


J 


sirecis have 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


over five hundred 


} 
} 
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\mericun 


BAKER & CRANE, 


158 Pearl street. N. Y. Cassimeres 


Deo 


Wove. figured. 
Buffand white 


Silk and worst 


Fourth strect, 


| 
| 


the attention of Mixed and Dra 


ifteesn. and othe 


offer for sale at 


Each number 


But to 


BY 





TERMS —$ 
3.00 if not paid 


year. 


From Henry Tyson, Teacher of a Mathematical Schoot, 
Philadelphia 

Having employed Mr. G. W. Woolley to give les 
sons in my school for the last nine months, I am fully 
prepared to recommend him to the patronage of those 
desirous of obtaining an eflicient teacher of Penman 
ship. From my own experience, and the improve 
ment exhibited by my pupils and others under his in 
struction, | can readily and confidently pronounce 
the system taught by Mr. Woolley truly scientific and 
philosophical; rendering the acquisition of a free 
bold, and rapid haad writing easy, imveresting, ana 
certain, and in a muck shorter time than by the ordi- 
nary modes of instruction. L have ne doubt the “” 
stairian sysvein Will in time supersede all other sys 


tems, for itonly requires to be known to be univer 
"G.ly adopted. lienry Tyson 
.om the Teachers in several of the Public Schools 
Philadelphia 
[ have examined “Woolley’s Copy Books,” designed 


to facilitate the teachiug of Peamanship by the Car 
stairian System, and lL think them deci peri 
to any other published copy books with which | an 
acquainted 
Should they be approved by the Controllers and Di 
rectors, [ shall immediately Commence using them 4 
the school nuder my cure. 
Very respectfully, James Rnoans, 
Principal N. W. Publie Seho 
I have examined Woolley’s Carstairian System of 
Penmanship, and believe i: 1s calculated to facilitate 
the acquisition of an easy and correct hand, in a su 
perior manner to any that has been adopted 
Mary H. Mtppoieron, 
Principal Female Dep. 3d St. Public School. 


Dear Sir -I have examined your series of 
Books, and from having partially pursued the 
system for several months, have no hesitation in sa3 
ing that it possesses decided advantages over ihe 
usual methods of writing as taught in our sch . 
and that if your Copy Books are introduced by the 


ys 


i Copy 
i 


same 





to recommend this system, as taught by him, to all 
those who ure desirous of improving their knowledge 
of that art, to which we 
“Owe 
All we read and almost all we know.” 


We believe that the system of Carstairs is truly sci 
entific, being based upon the principles of nature 
that its introduction into common use would be ap 
invaluable improvement in the art of teaching pen- 
manship; and that it affords greater facilities than 
any other system in the acquirement of a rapid, free 
and graceful style of writing 
P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Joseru Fussen, 
Samret Creoar, 
Henry T. Cuixps, 
Wa. WeEtts, 
Atyaepv Wricnr, 


FE. T. Matruews, 
D. B. Morris, 
Geo. D. Jones, 
Geo. Eckrevpr, 
Wa. H. Yearor, 
Jas. L. Ginox 


ACKSON,C 


Friends 


Es published every Seventh-day, 


first, and ‘Twenty-five Cents f 






CLOTH STORE. 
LAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Secon 
jut received a handsome assurtment of Spring 


Goods, Comprising in part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths. 
iinglish wool black, blue, invisible green and olive 


do, 


do do do do, 


French. West of England and American black, bive and fancy 


English and French black satin Vestings. 
do 
Cashmere and ‘fancy silk 


do 
do 
quilting and Marseilles do 
cashmeretie do 


black silk 


Tweed Cassimeres. 


Black silk Velvets, 


d Serges. 


Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills, 
Plain and fancy Gambroons. 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


ALSO, 


by Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 


With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 


redaced prices by the piece or at retail. 





THE 


’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of Merchant St. 


CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos—~ 
within l year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 


tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 


Advertisements wil! be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


each additional Insertion. 








From E:liiwood Walte feacher, New York 
tooks on tha 


[ have eaamined the series of “Copy B 
Varstairian Syst published by T. E. Chapman, 
and consider them preferable to any thing of the kind 


that Ihave seen. 1 shall make use of them in my 
school, because Lamm persuacjed that with reasonable 
care on the part of the teacher, the pupil can scarcely 


fail weag | business hana, by practising the 
exercises Which Uhers ks contain. 
Eiu.woop Waters, No. 187 Bowery. 
From David J. Griscom, Principal of Friends’ Schock 
New York 

1 coneur with the sentiments of approbation as 
above expressed by Ellwood Walters, and purpose ta 
mtroduce the sail Copy Books into the school under 
my care imine tely Davip J. Griscos, 


to acg 


} 


Principal of the N. Y. Me. Meeting Schoo). 
From Henry L tr 1. M., Principal of Frieads 
SA aN ai 
I have been for several years well acquainted with 
the merits of the system of Carstairs, which is now 
successfully t ht by G. W. Woolley. I should be 
very glad to see it adopted in all our seminaries ot 


‘ 


learning, Cour 
of comme ci 


inced as Lam of the great importance 
g properly in this branch. 


One of the greatest arguments in favour of ths 
system is, that if carefully carried out, it is peculharty 
calculated to give a fre easy, and rapid style of wr 
ting; and, based os jt 18 on nature, when once ac- 
quired will not, like stiff modes, be easily lost by 
children or adults, lizxry LonestrRetn, A. M. 
From the Principal and Professors of Georgetown 

Having exa | the Carsiairian System of Pen 
mnanship, we have no hesitation in pronouncing ot 


superior, in Our estimation, t ty over in practice, 


‘he freedom of the hand and fi rs from all cou- 
straint, as mus! be evident on an examination of its 
principles, is as erent evidence mm its favour. 

J. S. Bacon, President 
Wa. Crate, Teacher of Languages. 
‘t. F. Jonnson, Prof. of Math. &« 
W. F N Prin. of Prep. Dep 
From tAe Pri of « nher of Semimarwas ta 
i A 
Has ( tion to the system, (the 

Carstair having observed its excellent re 
suits, W Ke pleasure in expressing our conviction 

f its rable ter ney to s a regular, eary, 
rapid, and at the same time elegant style of writing. 

Joun Gavue, Governor of Alabama. 
Rev. A. Woops, D. D., Pres't. of the University of 
Alabama, : 
Proressor UH. TurwitLer 
5. F. Boxrirs 
“ Wns. W. Hupsox 
ne 2 Witttams, Prin. Alabama Female 
nstitute 


A M. Ropinson, Prin. Washington and Lafayette 
F. Se munary. 

J. Fosrer, Prin. of Wesleyan Female Academy. 

R. BaumsBey ; 


i These Copy Books are larger than these 
in common use, and are handsomely printed on 
fine paper. On the covers will be found full and 
ample instructions, for those who are not ac- 
quainted with the Carstairian System. The in- 
creasing demand for them is an evidence that the 
utility of this system is appreciated by those who 


have become acquainted with it. 


&> Constantly on hand, books and articles of 


stationary used in schools, of the best quality and 
lat the lowest prices. 


T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, ’ 
No. 74 N. For~*> Se. shave Chase 











